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Notes. 


THE PARISH IN ENGLAND: 
ITS ORIGIN. 


Tue Rev. O. J. RetcHer has published 
two short treatises ‘ The Rise of the Parochial 
System in England,’ reprinted by W. Pollard 
of Exeter, from Trans. Exeter Dioc. Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society, Third 
Series, vol. ii. pt. iii, (1905), and ‘ Churches 
and Church Endowments in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries,’ reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Devon Association, 
vol, xxxix. pp. 360-93 (1907), which I re- 
commend to GREGORY GRUSELIER (ante, 
p. 88); and I venture to touch on a few 
points contained in, or raised by, their 
subject-matter. 

Premising that the word “ parish’’ in the 
ninth century designated not a geographical 
area, but ‘‘a cure of souls—an administra- 
tio,” Mr. Reichel maintains that “ the parish 
48 we understand it, is of post-Domesday 
creation,” and points as evidence of this to 





| the fact “that a single Domesday estate 
| appears in the thirteenth century as two or 
more parishes” ; whereas, to those who hold 
in Mr. Reichel’s words, that “the parish in 
pre-Domesday times was usually co-ter- 
minous with a manor,” and, as another recent 
writer puts it, “‘ was, in fact, the manor from 
| the ecclesiastical point of view,” it would 
| seem consistent that the subdivision of 
| manors, which went on after the Conquest 
| until checked by the Act of Quia Emptores, 
| should be attended by a multiplication of 
churches, and hence of parishes. 

In the face of the declaration in Edgar’s 
“Law 9” that “‘ there are now [1064 a.p.] 
three or four churches in many places where 
formerly there was but one,’ Mr. Reichel 
would limit the number of pre-Domesday 
churches in Devonshire, of the ‘“‘ mother” 
or independent rank as distingushed from 
private or manorial oratories, to the 23 
which he hes unearthed from Domesday 
Book. 

So low an estimate is surprising; but 
“had others existed,” says Mr. Reichel, 
“Domesday Book would necessarily have 
recorded the value of their endowment.’ 
Yet, by his own showing, there were at least 
three churches extant before, and not men- 
tioned in D.B., namely, St. Mary Church, 
near Torquay; St. James Church, near 
Exeter; and Honeychurch; and I should 
imagine that churches on ancient demesnes 
might be added to these. Moreover, seeing 
that D. B. is concerned only with tazable 
estates, and that, according to Mr. Reichel, 
‘the grant of an estate or freehold manor 
to a mass-priest was arare thing in Devon,” 
may we not suspect that there were churches 
whose incumbents enjoyed only a share in 
the common fields, and which thus escaped 
record ? 

In his references to “‘ such churches es in a 
later age were described as ‘Elective,’ ”’ 
Mr. Reichel uses the term “ collegiate” in 
its general or etymological rather than in 
its commonly accepted and more restricted 
sense. But, to retain his own terminology, 
it may be said that he concerns himself 
with the constitution of two classes of 
churches — the ‘Collegiate’? and the 
‘ Donative,” and as to the latter apparently 
assumes all “‘ rural churches served by one 
quasi-independent priest’? to have been 
* the creation of lords of manors,” or, if I 
may coin an expression myself, to have b 
of Capellanal ain. salle — 

Of the interesting theory that the parish 
church in some cases originated in a com- 
munal foundation, we find no trace or hint 
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in Mr. Reichel’s treatises, nor does he discuss 
the question of the amount of the local 
endowment, or of the establishment of a 
general standard or fixed minimum for such 
endowment—subjects that appear to be 
interrelated, and to promise valuable results 
on investigation. 

The idea of a communal church was first 
suggested to me, years ago, by an item in an 
early Pipe Roll concerning some Devonshire 
hamlet, to which I unfortunately lost the 
‘Introduction to the 


reference. In my | 
Churchwardens’ Accounts of South Tawton ’ | 
(Trans. Devon Association, vol. Xxxviil. 


pp. 515-16, 1906) I quoted from the Tithe | 
Commutation List of 1844 that the glebe 
lands in the possession of the Dean and 
Chapter of Windsor, apart from 3 acres 
in the possession of the Vicar, contain by 
estimation 31 acres 3 r. 21 p. These glebe 
lands lie in widely separated situations, 
recalling the disposition of the acre strips 
under the open-field system; and _ their 
combined area corresponded fairly closely 
to the typical “‘ virgate’’ of the man who 
contributed two oxen to the-year’s ploughing. 

In this connexion I noted in Smith’s 
‘Dict. of Christian Antiquities, under 
‘Parish,’ the statement that in 541 a.p. 
it was enacted (by 4 Conc. Aurel.) ‘ that 
churches founded by private persons should 
be sufficiently endowed”; and a citation to 
the effect that St. Gregory (Epist. 12) 
permitted an oratory to be founded, or 
consecrated, within a certain castle, on 
condition that the proper endowment were 
given ; which he specifies as “a farm with 
its homestead, a yoke of oxen, two cows, four 
pounds of silver, a bed, 15 head of sheep, 
and the proper implements of a farm.” 
Happening, further, to note in the ‘Victoria 
History ’ of co. Notts that at Southwell there 
was a prebend cf two bovates [=one virgate], 
I wrote to the editor of that division, asking 
whether he had found 30 acres to be a 
general endowment, and was warned by him 
in reply (December, 1906) that the prebend 
in question was an exceptional institution, 
quite distinct from the parochia! system, 
and further that the two bovates “ were 
probably fiscal in character, bearing no 
necessary ratio to the number of acres 
actually on the soil,’ &e.; so that “ this 
instance could not be taken into account 
in any attempt to establish such a general- 
ization.” 

I have not set about the task of collation 
of pertinent data, but in The English His- | 
torical Review of January, 1908, p. 117, in a} 
review by E. W. Watson of a book by Paul | 





Thomas (Leroux, 1907) entitled ‘Le Droit 
|de Propriété des Laiques sur les Eglises 
et le patronage laique au Moyen-Age,’ I 
find the following highly interesting passage : 

** Mr. Thomas confines his inquiry to the case 
of churches founded on private estates, by the 
munificence of their owners, and assumes, in 
accordance with abundant evidence, that an 
arbitrary gift was their normal origin. But there 
is evidence of another tenor, which he does not 
take into account. There is a curious uniformity 
about the extent of glebe-land attached to an 
English benefice. Where the history has not been 
confused by the exchange of tithe for glebe, or 
in earlier times by appropriation, it usually 
amounts to two yardlands,* and was so assessed 
in all parts of England: the same was the case 
in Saxony. 

‘There must have been uniform cause to 
produce a uniform effect. Private endowments 
would have varied indefinitely, nor would they 
have brought the glebe into regular relation with 
the common-field system. 

‘Whatever the origin of the nstitution.... 
can it be of pagan descent, and the Rector of 
Goodmanham be the holder of Coifi’s glebe ? 
It appears to be methodical, and to connect the 
local priesthood rather with the village com- 
munity than with the lord, and this falls in with 
some very early evidence, and some continuous 
practice, of the election of priest by people, and 
of his being of their own class.”’ 

The foregoing may profitably be com- 
pared with the chapter on ‘The Village 
Church—the “ Tun Kirke” of A.-S. Docu- 
ments,’ in Mr. Baldwin Brown’s work on 
‘The Arts in Early England,’ vol.i, 1. Re- 
ferring to Prof. Maitland’s deduction from 
certain D. B. items that there were at that . 
period, at any rate, villages where the land 
was held and worked by a body of freemen 
in common, as at Cheuentone in Kent, 
where (T.R.E.) the estate was held in 
common by villeins, Mr. Brown submits 
that such a body of freemen may, conceiv- 
ably, have built and maintained, out of the 
common resources, a church with its needfut 
apparatus and ministrant. He points out 
that at Cheuentone there was a church 
standing at the time of the Survey ; and that, 
if this already existed T. R. E., the villeins 
(above referred to) must have been its pro- 
prietors. Dr. Albert Hanck (in ‘Church 
Hist. Germ.’), he adds, supposes a collabora- 
tion of the members of a free community 
in the establishment of a local church ; 
but there is no documentary evidence of 
such except one charter of 778 A.D., handing 
over to the Episcopal church at Freising 
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* A ‘“‘yardland”’ is generally defined as 


| bovates or 30 acres=a virgate; but Webster's. 


dict. gives as an alternative “ 15 acres : obsolete. 
In the latter case the 2 yardlands would coincide 
with the South Tawton ‘‘ about 30 acres.” 
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“ an oratory in the vill which is called Assing, 
....by the resolve of the inhabitants them- 
selves, who were the founders of this same 
house of God.” 

** At the time of the Conquest,” says Mr. 
Reichel, “‘ the tithes were, in most places, 
in the hands cf laymen”; but, as he has 
shown in another paper (Z’rans. Devon 
Assoc., vol. xxx. p. 270), the tithe under 
King Edgar’s Law (A.D. 958) ‘‘ was to be 
paid to the ancient minster to which the 
district belongs, both from a thane’s inland 
end from the villagers’ land, wherever tke 
plough goes.” 

Another enactment cited by him (Law 4 
of Ethelred, 1014 A.D.) seems to hint at a 
more intimate relation between the church 
and the manor, thus :— 

‘We charge that every man, for the love of 

God and His saints, pay the church shot and 
his lawful tithe, as he did in the days of our 
ancestors, when he did it best, 7.e., the tenth acre, 
wherever the plough goes.”’ 
By the phrase “‘the tenth acre’ we are, 
pethaps, to understand, in this context, 
the produce therecf; but does it not at 
least contain a suggestion of an original 
apportionment to the church, or its repre- 
sentative, of the tenth strip in each field, 
under the communal system of co-aration ? 
and may not such, in some districts at least, 
have been the method of carrying out the 
early Saxon dedicaticn of ‘a tenth part of 
the land to God” (Trans. Devon Assoc., 
vol. xxx. p. 296) ? 

As to the contribution of church shot 
(ciricsceat), Mr. Reichel quotes from Law 4 
of Ine, King of the West Saxons, in 693: 
“ Church shot shall be paid according to the 
roof and hearth where a man shall be dwelling 
at midwinter’’; and he requotes from 
Kemble (ii. 560) documents relating to the 
churches of Wirecestre and Perscora, pro- 
nouncing the amount of church shot due to 
each to be “one horse load of corn from 
each hide of land, whether free or village.” 

The apparent disparity between the 
reckoning in the one case being on the land, 
end in the other on the house-roof, vanishes 
for those who accept the theory advanced by 
Mr. 8S. O. Addy* (which indeed it would 
seem to corroborate), viz., that there was a 
fixed correspondence between the acreage 
of an agricultural tenant’s holding or allot- 
ment and the size of his house, as calculated, 
for taxational purposes, on the number of 





* Author of ‘The Evolution of the English 
House.’ See a series of contributions on the 
above subject to The Atheneum and to * N. & Q.’ 
in 1901 and 1962. 





gafols or “forks” (set at the prescribed 
intervals of about 16 feet) upholding its 
ridge-beam. ETHEL LEGA-WEEKEs. 





BURTON’S ‘ANATOMY OF 
MELANCHOLY.’ 


(See 9 S. xi. 181, 222, 263, 322,441; xii. 2, 
62, 162, 301, 362, 442 ; 10 8. i. 42, 163, 203, 
282 ; ii. 124, 223, 442 ; iii. 203 ; iv. 25, 523; 
v. 146; vi. 143; vii. 103, 184; x. 383.) 


THERE is a note by the present writer on the 
title of this book in The Modern Language 
Review, vol. iv. p. 233. We are prepared 
to find a certain family likeness in dedica- 
tions, but Burton’s to Lord Berkeley is. 
exceptionally near of kin to that in which 
the author of ‘Mundus Alter et Idem’ 
inscribed his work to Henry, Earl of Hunting- 
don: ‘‘ Honoratissimo Domino nec minus. 
virtute sua quam splendore generis illustri 
Dom. Henrico Comiti Huntingdonize Mun- 
dum suum supplex vovet Mercurius Britan- 
nicus.”” Hall’s book was not unknown to. 
Burton, and his pseudonym is mentioned 
close to the beginning of ‘ Democritus Junior 
to the Reader.’ 

Some of Burton’s obligations to classical 
and Renaissance writers in his Latin verses 
“ad librum suum” have been already in- 
dicated (9 S. xii. 362 ; 10S. iv. 25). With the- 
second line, : 

Te nisi foelicem fecerit Alma dies, 
may be compared Manilius, iii. 187, 

Tunc si forte dies nascentem exceperit alma, 
which occurs in a part of the ‘ Astronomica ” 
that should have had a special attraction for 
Burton as it deals with the twelve “ Athla ’” 
and the method of casting a horoscope. In 
Joseph Scaliger’s commentary on Manilius 
(1579) a figure of his own “ genitura”’ is 
inserted at this place. 

L. 3, Vade tamen quocunque lubet, quascunque 
per oras. 

The latter part is from Claudian, ‘ Pane- 

gyricus dictus Probino et Olybrio con- 

sulibus,’ 133, “‘ Pro te quascumque per oras 
| Ibimus.” The run of the whole line 

suggests John of Salisbury’s ‘ Entheticus 

in Policraticum,’ 67, 

Confer ei quoscumque duces, quoscumque. 
potentes. 

L. 5, ‘‘mystamque saluta | Musarum 
quemvis.” Burton is very fond of “ mysta ” 
and ‘‘ Musarum mysta.” Cp. I. ii. iil. xv., 
p- 140, ed. 6; Shilleto, i. 369, “‘he is our 
Amulet, our Sun [the marginal quotation 
‘Nemo est quem non Phebus,’ &c., for 
which no author or reference is given, is 





384 


from the dedication of Daniel Heinsius’s 
* Poemata *], our sole comfort and refuge, our 
Ptolomy, our common Mecenas, Jacobus 
munificus, Jacobus pacificus, mysta Musarum, 
Rex Platonicus [the title of Isaac Wake’s 
book, 1607].” In ‘ Philosophaster,’ IV. 


v. 63 (p. 80, Buckley), we have ‘‘ Musarum | 


mystz omnes”; and in the song, “to the 
tune of Bonny Nell,” at the end of the play, 
‘* Et qui sunt Musarum Myste.” 


In some Latin verses of Burton on Sir | 


Thomas Bodley, printed in ‘ Justa Funebria 
Ptolemzi Oxoniensis Thome Bodleii,’ Oxf., 
1613, p. 44 (Buckley, p. 130), we get “‘ Musa 
nequit mystz non memor esse sul ”. and 
én his contribution to ‘Camdeni Insignia,’ 


Oxf., 1624, ““ Quem mysta eternis percolat | 


officiis ’’ (p. 140, Buckley). Indeed, by dint 
ef quoting loosely he thrusts the phrase 
**Musarum myst ’’ upon Marsilius Ficinus 
in @ passage where the latter wrote ‘* Musa- 
rum sacerdotes,’’ as will be seen if cap. 2 of 
“De Studiosorum Sanitate Tuenda’ is 
compared with the first marginal note on 
p. 128 (ed. 6) of the ‘Anatomy’; i. 350, 
n. 2, in Shilleto. 

L. 16, ‘“‘musecas non capiunt Aquile.” 
‘Cp. ‘ Philosophaster,’ IT. v. 12, p. 34, ‘‘ Aquila 
non capit muscas, roga quid serio.’ See 
“* Aquila non captat muscas”’ in Erasmus, 
“* Adagia’ s. ‘Contemptus et  Vilitatis,’ 
*Aerds pvias ob} Oynpever, Apostolius, i. 144 
(King, ‘ Class. and For. Quot.’). 

L. 17, Non vacat his tempus fugitivum imnendere 
nugis. 

Cp. ‘Philosophaster,’ IT. vi. 27, p. 38, 
~“* Non vacat nugis tuis nune operam dare.” 


L. 22, ‘‘Ingerere his noli te.” Cp. 
-Juvenal, vi. 608-9, “‘ His se | Ingerit.” 
L. 25, “Da modo te facilem,’” from 


“Ovid (?), ‘ Heroides,’ xvi. 195. 
L. 29. For the marginal note ‘“ Hee 
-comicé dicta cave ne malé capias”’ cp. 


‘ Philosophaster,’ IIT. vi. 40, p. 62, “‘ Queso | 


‘ne me malé capias.” 

L. 31, “de gente togata.” See Virg., 
** En.’ i. 282. For “ togati’’=gownsmen 
-ep. I. ii. iii. xv., “‘ se pro togatis venditarint,” 
at the top of the fourth (unnumbered) page 
between 140 and 141, ed. 6; i 375, Shilleto. 
L. 32, Sive aget in ludis, pulpita sive colet. 

Shilleto’s rendering ‘‘ whether a comic or 
.& tragic actor” can hardly be right. The 
‘* gens togata ’’ is divided into three classes : 
schoolmasters, parsons, university residents. 

For “ pulpita ” ep. I. ii. iii. xv., pages as 
‘before, “* hi sunt qui pulpita complent.” 

L. 33, “in Lyceo.” Cp. I. ii. iii. xv., 
p. 139, ed. 6; 1. 368, Shilleto, ‘famous 
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| 
Clarkes came to these Princes Courts, velut 
in Lyceum, as to an University.” 

L. 40, ‘‘Multa....non male nata.”’ Cp. 
| Hor., ‘ Epp.’ IT. i. 233, “‘ incultis. . ..versibus 
‘et male natis.” 

L. 50, Tum legat & forsan doctior inde siet. 
| Cp. Ov., ‘A. A.,’ 1.2, ‘‘Hoe legat et lecto 
carmine doctus amet.” 
L. 62, Grandiloquus Vates quilibet esse nequit. 
Cp. Martial, v. xiii. 10, 
Tu quod es, e populo quilibet esse potest. 
| L. 69, Frendeat, allatret, vacuas gannitibus auras 
Tmpleat. 
Cp. Martial, v. Ix. 1, 2, 
Allatres licet usque nos et usque, 
Et gannitibus improbis lacessas, 
quoted by Burton at the foot of p. 8, ‘D. J. 
to the R.’; i. 24, Shilleto. 

L. 70, “* his placuisse nefas.”” Was Thomas 
Vincent recollecting this when, in a copy of 
verses prefixed to the first edition of 
Thomas Randolph’s ‘The Jealous Lovers’ 
(1632), he wrote (1. 12) ‘‘ Momis est placuisse 
nefas’’ ? Momus is in Burton’s 64th line. 

L. 74, Lasciva est Domino & Musa jocosa tuo. 

Cp. Ovid, ‘ Tristia,’ ii. 354, 

Vita verecunda est, Musa iocosa mea. 

“ Lascivia ’’ occurs in 345, and ‘“ media 
de plebe maritus” (ep. “non eximius de 
plebe poeta” 1. 59 in Burton), in 351 of the 
same poem. In ‘ Tristia,’ ITT. ii. 6, we have 

Quodque magis vita Musa iocosa mea est ; 
and Martial, II. xxii. 2, writes :— 

Ecce nocet vati Musa iocosa suo. 
Li. 77-8, 

Barbarus, indoctusque rudis spectator in ista:n 

Si messem intrudat, fuste fugabis eum. 

Burton seems here to be recalling the 
|Homerie passage, ‘Iliad, xi. 558 sqq., 
where Ajax is compared to an ass in a 
cornfield, the passage in translating which 
Pope, out of deference to the taste of 
the age in which he lived, made use 
of ‘“‘the....beast with heavy strength 
'endu’d”’ as a neat equivalent for the Greek 
| word that Richard Dawes taught his school- 
| boys to render by ‘“‘alderman.” ‘‘ Messis,” 
|for which Shilleto gives “garner,” stands 
‘for Babi Ainov, “ the tall harvest,” while the 
| poraXda are represented by “ fustis.” 

L. 83, ‘ gratissimus hospes.”’ This is the 
conclusion of ]. 21 of the verses prefixed by 
John of Salisbury to his ‘ Policraticus,’ 
already referred to under 1. 3. 

L. 86, “ meliore sequi.”” Cp. Ov., ‘ Met.,’ 
vii. 20, ‘“‘ video meliora proboque | Deteriora 
sequor.” DWARD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 
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—— : : 
ROEITES OF CALVERTON: WROEITES | 
OF AUSTRALIA. 


‘ 

SincE the last reply on the Roeites, 
appeared (ante, p. 272), a correspondent has | 
privately drawn my attention to an inter- | 
esting note on the ‘‘ Wroeites,” published | 
in ‘N. & Q. in 1864 ‘(3 S. v. 493). But) 
although the name of the sect (with the | 
exception of the initial letter) is the same in | 
both cases, as also, apparently, the vulgar | 
character of their tenets and_ teachings, | 
no actual link is afforded by the note of 
1864 sufficient to warrant assumption of 
identity in the absence of additional evidence. 

In this communication Mr. D. Buiarr of 
Melbourne refers to the death of the founder 
of this extraordinary sect--John Wroe—at 
Collingwood, Melbourne, on 5 February, 
1863, at the age of 81, after following the 
trade of prophet for more than forty years. 

** He founded a sect which numbered adherents 
in all parts of the world; and which held, as 
its cardinal article of faith, the divine inspiration 
and absolute authority of its founder. His 
followers here in Melbourne looked confidently 
for his resurrection, but they have probably 
abandoned that hope now. The sect called 
themselves ‘ Christian Israelites,’ but were popu- 
larly known (from wearing the hair uncut and 
unshaven) as ‘ Beardies.’ They were zealous 
and incessant street-preachers of an incoherent 
and unintelligible doctrine, apparently com- 
pounded of Judaism, Christianity, and the prin- 
ciples of the Adamites of Munster,’’ &c. 

_ In_1787 the writer of an illiterate letter 
in a Nottingham newspaper, referring to the 
Roeites of Calverton, says :— 

* Their religion is an heap of inconstancies, pro- 
miscuously jumbled together, and their preaching 
an invariable compound of railing, absurdity, 
Billingsgate, and blackguardness.”’ 

The title-page of the historical manual 
of the Wroeites is thus quoted :— 

~The Life and Journal of John Wroe, with 
Divine Communications to him: being the Visita- 
tion of the Spirit of God, to warn Mankind that 
the Day of the Lord is at hand, &c. 2 Vols. 
Gravesend: Printed for the Trustees of the 
Society by W. Deane. 1859.” 

Mr. Buarr continues :— 

* A more extraordinary book there is not to 
be found, even in that very peculiar department 
of literature, the records of religious imposture 
and delusion. It has always seemed to me 
strange that no mention of these ‘ Wroeites,’ 
so far as I have noticed, has emerged in con- 
temporary journalism ; although the sect was 
strong enough to have its own prophet, its own 
liturgy, code of laws, church constitution, and 
special literature. It has survived the death of 
its founder ; but seems, from all I can learn, to be 
now dying out, This is an additional reason for 
leaving some mention of it on the pages of 


Upon the whole, there seems to be such 
a family likeness between the Roeites of 
Calverton and the Wroeites of Australia that 
there is strong presumption of connexion, 
which I should be glad to find proved. John 
Roe founded the former sect about 1780, 
when he was 44 years of age, and I believe 
he lived to be at least an octogenarian. Con- 
sequently, it might be that the Australian 
prophet was a son or grandson, particularly 
as longevity is frequently hereditary. Per- 
haps the literature of the antipodean sect 
contains evidence of the possible connexion. 
At Calverton the now secularized chapel and 
graveyard remain, though I cannot say 
what has become of the registers, &c. 

A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, Nottingham. 





THe Royat ExcHance.—In view of the 
interest displayed of late in the frescoes 
and statues of the Royal Exchange, the 
following from The City Press of 29 April 
should be worthy of record :— 

‘The condition of the pictures in the Royal 
Exchange has been recently the subject of 
inquiry. All the artists have been consulted, 
together with a number of other experts. As a 
result of the examination it has been ascertained 
that the pictures are in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The experts recommend that the pictures 
should remain as they are, and be neither glazed 
nor varnished. At the same time they suggest 
that frequent close examination should be 
made, and that any cleaning or repairing necessary 
shall be entrusted to an entirely different expert. 
....At the moment experiments are in course of 
arrangement concerning the better lighting of the 
ambulatory....It has been decided, in addition, 
to subject the Exchange to a thorough clean, 
to give all necessary attention to the statues, 
and to do such other work as is required....A 
contract is to be arranged under which the statues 
will be cleaned periodically and the whole interior 
examined every two years, or more frequently if 
necessary.” 

Let us hope a much-needed guide-book to 
the now rapidly filling picture gallery will 
also some. day be available to a public 
which seems, at length, to have become 
appreciative of the artistic attractions of the 
Exchange. Crcit CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


FARINGTON OF WORDEN.—Down to 1900, in 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ the Faringtons of 
Woodvale—who in 1894 succeeded to Worden 
—were said to be descended from the Rev. 
William Farington or Ffarington, Rector of 
Leigh and Warrington (died 1767). Butin the 
1906 edition, p. 586, the whole of William’s 
children are attributed to his younger brother 





contemporary history.” 


Henry, who in older pedigrees is described 
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as ‘a sailor, wife’s name unknown,” and 
apparently childless. It is now the Rev. 
William who is left childless. Surely this is 
an error. W. D. Prxx. 


Junius: New Epition.—Such a work 
would be of great assistance to students 
of the eighteenth century. It should be 
based upon the “ Author’s Edition,’ pub- 
lished in 1772, and should include the private 
communications to Woodfall, the Wilkes 
and Horne correspondence, and the ‘‘ Veteran 
letters,’ but the rest of the epistles inter- 
polated by Dr. Mason Good ought to be ex- 
cluded unless some evidence of their authen- 
ticity can be adduced. By way of introduc- 
tion there might be an impartial summary 
of the arguments for and against the various 
claimants to the authorship of the letters. 
The book would afford a splendid oppor- 
tunity in elaborate documentation to a 
scholarly editor. There is no satisfactory 
modern edition of this great classic. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Cuotra RovustHwet.— In a rare little 
French book issued in 1833 or 1834, the 
* Choix de Morceaux Fac- Simile’ of Eugéne 
Cassin, there is an account of a very curious 
work in the Georgian language. ‘The Man 
in the Tiger Skin’ is a poem describing the 
misfortunes of a prince who, exiled from 
India, finds a refuge in the Arabian deserts. 
He clothes himself in the skin of a tiger 
which he has slain. : 

The poem contains proverbs, moral reflec- 
tions, apologues, &c. M. Brosset translates 
some into French in the work above named. 
Here are examples turned into English :— 

“It is a great pleasure to narrate past mis- 
fortunes that have been endured.” 

‘““The remembrance of past griefs is agreeable, 
but that of pleasures now denied is a true sorrow.”’ 

** One said to the Rose: ‘I am astonished that 
you, having received the gift of beauty, should 
arm yourself with thorns against those who 
wish to gather you.’ ‘You take,’ replied the 
Rose, ‘ the sweet for the bitter: that which costs 
dear is always thought to be the best, and beauty 
at a low price would not be regarded as worth the 
trouble of the search.’ If the Rose, a being not 
endowed with reason, could speak thus, it must 
be true that we must sow in sorrow in order to 
reap In joy. 

There are many references to the author, 
Chotta Rousthwel, in the ‘ Bibliographie 
analytique des ouvrages de Marie-Félicité 
Brosset’ (St. Pétersbourg, 1887), but this 
little lithograph in facsimile of the hand- 
writing of that great scholar is omitted. 

Witiiam E. A. Axon, 
Manchester. 





DutcH WorpDs 1n EnGiisH.—In Steven's 
‘ History of the Scottish Church, Rotterdam ’ 
(1832), occurs the following passage on 


| p. 334 :— 


““The Church remained for one hundred and 
twenty years as a double charge; but in 1798, 
when Mr. Greaves died, a handopening was refused, 
on account of the then very unsettled state of 
public affairs; and the ministerial duties, being 
in part curtailed, devolved, with his own consent, 
upon the surviving clergyman.” 


The word handopening, which perhaps 
is only to be found here, is simply the Dutch 
word signifying ‘‘ permission to nominate 
a clergyman,” 


The Dutch word Hoogmogendheid is ren- 
dered ‘“‘ High Mightiness”’ in an address 
presented to King George I. on his way 
through Holland to England in 1714 (i., 
p. 267) :— 


“That there may be always a good under- 
standing and hearty friendship between your 
most Sacred Majesty, and their High Mightinesses 
the States-General.”’ 


The s of the English word “ hollands” 
(Hollandsche jenever) seems to be an attempt 
at reproducing phonetically the Dutch 
adjectival ending -sch(e), which is pro- 
nounced -s(e). H. G. Warp. 

Aachen. 


“Capping ’”’ at ScorrisH UNIVERSITIES. 
--The Globe of 4 April published the follow- 
ing :— 

‘* When a student of a Scottish University re- 
ceives his degree the ceremony is always 
referred to as * ering The term is so familiar 
that no one thinks of inquiring into its origin. 
The venerable principal of St. Andrews, Sir 
James Donaldson, who, although a layman, 
holds among other distinctions a doctor’s degree 
in divinity, explained the custom at the last 
graduation ceremony. Here are his words: 
First of all the imposition of a cap on your heads 
is borrowed from the practice of the old Romans. 
Whenever they emancipated a slave they placed 
a particular kind of cap on his head, and from 
that moment he became a free man. In our 
ceremony it intimates that you have passed from 
the stage of being in a subordinate position and 
under guidance to the condition of being your 
own masters. You are no longer to be directed 
in everything ; you are to choose your own mode 
of life. This ceremony has often awakened the 
deepest feelings among the very greatest of those 
who have just received such a final recognition 
as you have this day received from the universi- 
ties in which they studied. Luther regarded it 
as the happiest moment of his life.” 

A very different scholastic use of the word 
cap was furnished, under ‘‘‘ Cap’ in the 
Hunting-Field,’” at 9 S. xi. 297. 

A. F. R. 
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Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Witttam Penn’s Worxks.—‘ The Com- 
plete Works of William Penn,’ founder of 
Pennsylvania, is now in preparation under my 
direction and editorship. Over 1,100 letters 
of Penn have already been found. Of these 
less than 40 per cent have been printed. It 
is estimated that the ‘ Works,’ including 
contemporaneously printed books and pam- 
phlets, with the letters and other writings, 
will extend to more than a dozen volumes 
large octavo. Information as to manu- 
script letters of Penn which are likely to be | 
new, as well as new biographical data 
respecting him, is requested, and should 
be sent to me at Devonshire House, Bishops- 
gate. ALBERT Cook MyYErs. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHRISTIAN NAMES USED BY BOTH MEN 
AND WomeNn.—In the course of the dis- 
cussion on Essex as a Christian name (see 
11S. ii. 328, 374, 394, 437, 534; iii. 92, 173, 
214, 295, 338, 377) G. E. C. stated that 
Essex has been used as a Christian name 
for men and women. Apropos of Christian 
names borne by both sexes, can readers of 
“N. & Q.’ give me a full list of such used in 
English ? I have been able to find only 
eight : Marion, Hilary, Clare, Cecil, Florence, 
Valentine, Evelyn ; and now Essex. 

In the Spanish language there are many 
such, as Trinidad, Encarnacion, Guadalupe, 
Refugio, Rosario, Luz, Paz, Cruz, &e. 

Eu So.urero. 

Eagle Pass, Texas. 


“GREAT GEORGE OUR KING.’’—To which 
of the Georges do the following lines refer ? 

O! grant him long to see 

Friendship and unity 
Always increase ! 

May he his sceptie’s sway [sic], 

All loyal souls obey, 

Join heart and voice. huzza! | 
God save the King. 

It is from an old song sheet folded as a/ 
booklet of eight pages, printed by J. Mar-| 
shall, Old Fish Market, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. THos. RATCLIFFE. 





i 
! 


celebrated on 4 June. 
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of a like alteraticn in date being generally 
adopted at that time ; and, if so, did it apply 
all round—to wedding anniversaries, for 
example, as well as birthdays ? 
POLITICIAN. 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S MATERNAL GREAT- 
GRANDMOTHER.—Who was she’ Queen 
Victoria’s great - grandfather was Henry 
XXIV. of Reuss. Whom did he marry ? 
J. M. Buiiocs. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


PRE-REFORMATION URswicK VICARS.— 
I am anxious to complete the list of these. 
I have: 

Daniel le Fleming, ¢. 1150. 

W. de Melmerbi, 1260. 

William de Bovill, c. 1288. 

Willelmus Normande, ¢. 1381. 

Johannes, c. 1404. 

Thomas Herryson, ec. 1530. 

Thomas Harteley, 1535. 
Suggestions as to sources of information 
are desired. No further information can be 
obtained either from the Furness Coucher 
Book or from the Diocesan Registry at 
Chester. Are any records preserved of the 
old Archdeaconry of Richmond, and if so, 
where ? Please reply direct. 

T. N. PosTLETHWAITE. 
Urswick Vicarage, near Ulverston. 


Str Wiriuam Asutron, Kr., M.P. for 
Hertford 1624 and 1625, was son and heir of 
Robert Ashton, Gentleman of the Horse 
to Francis, Earl of Bedford, which Robert 
is ‘‘ said to be descended from the Ashtons 
of Leaver,” 7.e., Asshetons of Great Lever, 
Laneashire (see ‘ Visitation of Herts’). Sir 
William was knighted 19 December, 1629, 
and was, I believe, the ‘* William Ashton, 
Esq.,”” M.P. for Appleby in 1626 and 1628. 
In 1611 he had a demise of the King’s 
benefit from recusants to the value of 
621. 12s. 10d.; acquired the Grove in Wat- 
ford, Herts, in 1631; was J.P. for West- 
minster in 1636, an Assessment and Seques- 
tration Commissioner for Middlesex in 
1643, and one of the Commissioners for 


|putting into execution the Statutes and 


Ordinances for observance of the Lord’s 
day, 26 August, 1646. This is my latest 
reference to him. 


When did he die? There is no will in 


|P.C.C. He is said to have married about 

BIRTHDAYS AND THE CHANGE OF CALEN- | 
DAR.—George IIT. was born on 24 May, 
1738, but, after the change in the calendar 
fourteen years later, his birthday was always 
Is there any record | 


1604 Anne, dau. of ——- Moate, and left 
three sons: 1. William, who married Mary, 
dau. of Henry Ewer of South Mimms, and 
died 3 October, 1651, leaving a dau. Mary. 
His widow became the second wife of Sir 
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Edward Turnour, Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 2. Robert, a barrister of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, who inherited the Grove estate 
in Herts, and whose will is dated 6 April, 
1682. His sons, I believe, all died s.p. 
3. George, M.A. and B.D., Rector of 
Beaconsfield 1637 till sequestered in 1646, 
Prebendary of Lincoln 1660 till his death 
in 1669. All three sons were graduates of 
Oxford. 

Any amplification of this pedigree will 
be acceptable. In what way was the family 
descended from the Lancashire Asshetons 
of Great Lever. W. D. Pink. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED.— 


1. Affection never to be weaned nor changed 
By any change of fortune, proof alike 
Against unkindness, absence, and neglect : 
Fidelity, that neither bribe nor threat 

Can move nor ward ; and gratitude for small 
And trivial favours, lasting as the life, 

And glistening even in the dying eye. 

I knew not what it was to die, 

But knew my master did not sleep. 


F. D. WESLEY. 


To part too soon, but never to forget. 
ASTARTE. 


** ORGEAT.”’—What was an “orgeat”’ ? 
The Post Boy of 27-29 April, 1714, con- 
tained the following :— 


“On Tuesday last the Duke of Berry found him- 
self ill, having, as it was said, drank over Night, as 
soon as he came from hunting, two Glasses of 
Orgeat with Ice before Supper. He was blooded 3 
times, and vomited, which gave him a little Ease. 
The next Day he was blooded again; but his Dis- 
temper heightening on Thursday, he died yesterday 
at 4in the Morning. His Corpse was brought to the 
Palace of the Thuilleries, where it will lay upon a 
Bed of State, till it is carry’d toSt. Denys. We 
have learnt since his Death, That his [lness was 


owing toa Blow he receiv'd in the Stomach with | 


the Pommel of his Saddle, as he was hunting, 
which had hurt his Lungs.” 

“ Orgeat’”’ was evidently a liquor of some 
kind, but of what description? It would 
seem to have been known in this country 
too. J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 

{‘*Orgeat ” is described in the ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary’ as ‘ta syrup or cooling drink, made 
originally from barley, subsequently from almonds, 
and orange-flower water.” Mr. MaAcMICHAEL’s 
quotation is, however, 40 years earlier than the first 
in the Dictionary. ]} 

CHARLES WESLEY, 1757—-1834.—This cele- 
brated musician was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Charles Wesley, the noted hymn- 
writer. Can any one inform me where he 
was born, the date of his birth, where he 


died, and the place where he was buried ? | 


|He was for many years organist of St. 
| George’s, Hanover Square; is it known how 
long he held that appointment ? I also 
wish to know of any compositions written 
by him. Please reply direct. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Amersham. 


SamMuEL WEeEsLeEy, 1766 — 1837. — This 
brother of Charles Wesley, and father of 
Samuel Sebastian Wesley, was also a noted 
musician and composer. I am _ desirous 
of knowing the exact date and place of his 
birth, and where he lived and died. Was 
any monument erected to his memory ? 
Please reply direct. L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 

[There are lives of both in the ‘D.N.B. | Has our 
correspondent consulted Grove’s ‘Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians’ ?] 


Day, HALLEY, AND PyKE FAMILIES.— 
The ‘ Visitation of Surrey, 1530, 1572, and 
1623’ (London, 1899), gives on pp. 156-7 a 
pedigree of Day down to Richard Day and 
Edward Day, brothers, of Dorking, Surrey 
(fl. 1623); but more details appear in the 
chart printed in Surrey Arch. Coll., vol. xi., 
London, 1893, pp. 322-4. ; 

Dr. Edmond Halley’s first cousin, Francis 
Halley, sen., in his will (P. C. C., reg. 
Marlboro, fo. 126), dated 28 June, 1698, 
proved 8 Sept., 1702. refers to “my father 
end mother [-in-law] Richard Pyke and 
| Eleanor Pyke. to my brothers Thomas Pyke 
and William Pyke and Edward Day, and to 
my sisters Jane Day and Susan Pyke.” 
| The testator’s son, Francis Halley, jun., 
in his will, dated 22 Oct., 1717, proved 
|5 Aug., 1718, by William Pyke, power 
‘reserved te Richard Pyke (Commissary 
Court of London), mentions ‘‘ cousins Mary 
Day, Jane Day, and Richard Day.” What 
connexion, if any, existed between these 
Days (related to the families of Halley and 
Pyke) and the Days of Dorking, Surrey 
(fl. 1623) ? 

Also, what was the relationship of either or 
both of those families of Day to the deceased 
husband of Mrs. Sarah Day, widow, of 
/St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, who married in 

1746 William Pyke, bachelor, of the same 
parish (see ante, p. 368)? Can any reader 
throw light on the identity of Mrs. Sarah 
Day’s first husband? Was her maiden 
surname Freeman or Turner? Who were her 
parents? Didshe have a sister Sybilla ——, 
'who married a John Parry, and had issue 
(cf. 11S. ii. 44; iii, 127, et passim) ? 

EvuGENE F. McPIKE. 
1, Park Row, Chicago. 
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Boys’ MAGAZINES IN THE FIFTIES AND | 


Srxties.—Has the subject of magazines for 
boys been treated bibliographically ? I am 
desirous of ascertaining particulars of those 
current in the later fifties and earlier sixties 
of last century. The following titles are 
known to me, but the limiting dates, the 
numbers of issues, and the prices may not 
be stated correctly :— 

1855. » Boy’s Own Magazine. 

O. Beeton. Price 2d. 


Edited by 
96 numbers. 


chase 

Do. New Series. Price 6d. 90 | 
numbers. 1863-70. 

Do. NewSeries. 54 numbers. 1870- 
1874. 


1856. The Boy’s Own Journal and Youth's 
Miscellany. Edited by ? Price ld. 
? numbers. 1856 to September, 1857, 
when it was merged in Beeton’s Boy’s 
Own Magazine. 
1856. Little England’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
Edited by ? Price ld numbers. 
May, 1856, to December, 1857. Con- 
tinued as 
Young England’s Illustrated News- 
paper. 24 numbers. 1858. Con- 
tinued as 
— England. 36 numbers. 1859- 
1861. 
Do. [New Series.] 48 numbers. 1862-5. 
1857. The Boys’ and Girls’ Companion for 
Leisure Hours. Edited by J. and M. 
Bennett. Price ld. ? numbers. 1857- 
1858. Continued as 
The Companion for Youth. ? numbers. 
1859 to 1861. 
1859. The Boy’s Own Times. 
Price ? 12 numbers. 1 
1859. Kingston’s Magazine for Boys. Edited 
by W. H. G. Kingston. Price 6d. 
48 numbers. March, 1859, to February, 
1863, when it was merged in Beeton’s 
Boy’s Own Magazine. 
1862. Every Boy’s Magazine. Edited by Ed- 
mund Routledge. Price 6d. 36 numbers. 
1862-4. Continued as 
Routledge’s Magazine for Boys. 48 
numbers. 1865-8. Continued as 
The Young Gentleman’s Magazine. 


60 numbers. 1869-73. Continued 
as 

Every Roy’s Magazine. 192 numbers. 
1874-89. 


1863. The Boy’s Penny Magazine. Edited by 
S. O. Beeton. 12 numbers. 1863. 
Continued as 

The Boy’s Monthly Magazine. Edited 
bv S. O. Beeton. 
1864—7. 

1863. The Boy’s Journal. 
6d. 134 numbers. 
1871. 

1864. The Boy’s Friend. Edited by? Price 3d. 
44 numbers. 1864 to August, 1867. 


Please reply direct. P. J. ANDERSON. 


Edited by ? Price 
1863 to February, 


Aberdeen University Library. 


Edited by ?| 
59. 


48 numbers. | 


QUEBEC CATHEDRAL BELLS.— Having come 
across the following letter amongst the 
Chatham MSS. (vol. Ixvi.), I thought that 
possibly readers of ‘N. & Q.’ might be able 
to throw some Jight on the said bells, if 
extant :— 


Sir,—I take the liberty to acquaint you that Co"! 
Williamson who commands the Artillery in 
| America has sent to me the Bells of the Cathedral 
| Church of Quebec, and if they will be acceptable as 
a Monument of that important Conquest I beg 
_ leave to have the Honor of presenting them to you 

Iam, Sir, with due res ect, 
‘our most Obedt Serv ant, 
| JANE WILLIAMSON. 
Warren at Woolwich 
June y* 21% 1760. 





E. H. FarrBROTHER. 


Essex COLLINS was admitted to West- 
minster School in June, 1715, aged 12. 
Where did he come from, and what became 
of him ? G. F. R. B. 


Da Costa. — George and Thomas Da 
Costa were admitted to Westminster School 
in March, 1750-51, aged 7 and 11 respectively. 
Any information ‘about their parentage and 
career would be useful. G. F. R. B. 


D’Acar.—James and Peter D’Agar were 
admitted to Westminster School in June, 
1715, aged 13 and 10 respectively. Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me 
details about them ? G. F. R. B. 


Cot. DuROURE was one of the stewards 
| of the Westminster Anniversary Meeting in 
1784. From the Army List of that year it 
would seem that he was the John Duroure 
who was gazetted Captain and Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 2nd Foot Guards, 15 March, 1779. 
Particulars of his parentage and career, as 
well as the date of his death, are desired. 
G. F. R. B. 


EASTER : CALCULATING ITS DATE.— 
Some years ago there appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
a rule for the calculation of the occurrence 
of Easter, for any year, without taking into 
account the Golden Number or Sunday 
Letter of the year. I should be much 
obliged if some reader would give me the 
modus operandi of this, cr state the date 
of the article in ‘ N. & Q.’ W.B.C.L 


[We are indebted to Mr. W. T. Lynn for 
the following information :— 

‘*The determination of the date of Easter was 
very simple in the old Julian calendar; but 
the Gregorian reformation made it much more 
difficult. Tables for cycles to find it during 
many centuries were drawn up by Clavius; and 
a portion of these (slightly modified in applica- 





tion) was inserted in our Prayer Books under the 
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| 
care of Bradley, Astronomer Royal, when the | 
reformed calendar was adopted in England. 

‘*A general rule to determine Easter at any 
time was discovered by the German mathe- 
matician Gauss, and published in 1800; for it 
and its proof consult a treatise by S. Butcher 
(then Bishop of Meath), entitled ‘ General Proof 
of Gauss’s Rule for finding Easter Day,’ which 
appeared at Dublin in 1876.” 

See also the articles on finding the date of 
Easter at 9 S. v. 281; xi. 182, 258; 10S. i. 324, 
352, 390; iii. 281; iv. 186, 166, 195.] 


GOETHE QuoTATION.—Can any of your 
correspondents tell me in which of Goethe’s 
works the following is to be found? “A 
single moment may be decisive not only of 
man’s life, but of his whole future.” I 
should like to have the German words if 
possible. E. DAvIEs. 





Replies. 


“O.K.”: NEW EXPLANATION. 


(11 S. iii. 266.) 
In the ‘N.E.D.’ will be found examples 
dated 1847 and 1852, proving that the ‘‘ new 
explanation”’ (which has been going the 


rounds of the American press for the past 
four months) is nonsense. Among my notes 





are a score or more of examples earlier than 
1847—one from the Rev. Wm. L. McCalla’s | 
‘ Adventures in Texas,’ 1841, p. 120; the| 
others from various American newspapers | 
of 1840. That was the year of the famous 
“log cabin and hard cider” Presidential 
campaign, Harrison being the Whig candi- | 
date and Van Buren the Democrat. On| 
17 June a convention was held at Worcester, 
Mass., and the following extract is taken from 
The Atlas, a Boston paper, of the 18th :— 


“On Tuesday afternoon and evening, the Dele- 
= from different parts of the Commonwealth 

egan to pour into Worcester by the railroads by 
stages, in private carriages, and on horseback, in 
great numbers...... A part of the Barre delegation 
came in on horseback, and they made a fine show. 
They were nearly all dressed in black coats and 
white pantaloons, and wore a Log Cabin button on 
their hats as a cockade. The number of persons on 
horseback, was about sixty. Carriages followed 
containing the Barre Whig Association, and hearing 
a banner with the motto, ‘Our measures, the good 
of the country—Our men, Harrison and Tyler.’ 
bear i» stage, which had a barrel.of | 

ard cider on the baggage rack, marked with large | 
lettete OR nd ee ee marked with large 


When the election took place the followin 
October and November, a Whig landslide 
occurred, and the Whig papers all over the 
country broke out with the letters ‘‘ O.K.” in | 





| out to be correct. 
| evidence between 1790 and 1840. 


head-lines. It was then that the letters 
came into popular use. 

But the same letters had been employed 
at least once at a much earlier period. In 
1788 Andrew Jackson went to Nashville, 
Tenn., and the records of Sumner County 
contain this entry :— 

“October 6th, 1790. Andrew Jackson, Esq > 
sroved a bill of sale from Hugh McGary to Gasper 
Mansker, for a negro man, which was O.K.” 

In 1860 James Parton, from whose ‘ Life 
of Andrew Jackson’ the above is quoted, 
said: ‘‘A common western mistake for 
O.R., which means Ordered Recorded. 
Hence, perhaps, the saying ‘ O.K.’ ” (i. 136). 
In 1871 De Vere wrote :-— 

“The story goes that General Jackson...... was 
not much at home in the art of spelling, and his 
friend and admirer, Major Jack Downing, found 
therefore no difficulty in convincing the readers of 
his ‘Letters’ that the President employed the 
letters O.K. as an indorsement of applications for 
office and other papers. They were intended to 
stand for ‘all correct,’ which the old gentleman pre- 
ferred writing oll korrect.” — ‘ Americanisms,’ 
p. 277. 

Two collections of Jack Downing letters 
were published in book form. One, entitled 
‘The Life and Writings of Major Jack 
Downing,’ was written by Seba Smith of the 
Portland (Maine) Courier, of which paper he 
was editor, and in which the letters first 
appeared ; this was published at Boston 
in 1833. The other, entitled ‘ Letters of 
J. Downing,’ was published in New York in 
1834, the letters having first appeared in 


|The New York Daily Advertiser ; and this 
| collection was written by Charles Augustus 
| Davis. 


Neither in Smith’s book nor in 
Davis’s is there a word about Jackson and 
O.K. Nevertheless it does not follow that 
De Vere was wrong. In The Atlas of 
19 August, 1840, was printed this item :— 

““*Q.K,’ These initials, according to Jack 
Downing, were first used by Gen. Jackson. ‘ Those 
papers, Amos, are al/ correct. I have marked them 
OK? (oll korrect). The Gen. was never good at 
spelling.” (Amos Kendall was a member of 
Jackson's Cabinet.) 

That Jackson was in the habit of spelling 
“all correct’ ‘oll korrect’’ may be put 
down as a joke invented by Jack Downing, 
though it has yet to be shown when and 
where the Downing letter originating the 
joke first appeared. It is by no means im- 
probable that Parton’s suggestion will turn 
What is needed is further 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 
(Mr. Hoxtpen MacMicuaer also thanked for 
reply. ] 
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| 
A Sv. Hetena Porrrattst: DeEnzit| transposed the words of the passage when 
IpBETSON (11 S. iii. 327).—The following | quoted by shepherds and clowns, thus :— 
inscription is copied from a tombstone in| “I can keep my tongue from picking and steal- 


Bromley Churchyard, Kent :— 
In Memory of 
Arthur Ibbetson 
son of 
Denzil Ibbetson Esq' 
Deputy Commissary General 
Born 9t" May 1828 
Died 12" March 1843. 
Also 
Charlotte Jane 
only daughter of the late 
Rev! Denzil Ibbetson 
Rector of Halstead in this County 
who died September 1* 1851 .« 
aged 61 years. 
The Rev. Denzil Ibbetson died 14 June, 
1821. 
A Denzil Ibbetson was killed 12 August, 
1773; he was youngest son of Sir Henry 
Ibbetson, Bt. 


Since writing the above I have ascertained 
from my grandmother, who knew Denzil 
Ibbetson, that he was son of the Rev. 
Denzil Ibbetson above mentioned. She 
also knew his mother, an inmate of Bromley 
College, and his three sons, of whom Denzil 
was the eldest; he had an appointment 
in India, and married Clarissa, daughter of 
John Guilding, son of the Rev. John Guilding, 
D.D., by his wife Sarah Jane, also an inmate 
of Bromley College. The last-named died 
June, 1831 (?), aged 79, and was buried in 
Bromley churchyard. My grandmother 
does not remember the names of the two 
younger sons. F. M. R. Hotworruy. 

Bickley, Kent. 


TERRACE (11 S. iii. 207, 251, 291, 332).— 
I am obliged to Cox. Pripeavux for calling 
my attention to the two errors of attribu- 
tion and reference occurring in my reply 
at p. 291; but although the Crace Catalogue 
says “‘ R. Green,” the engraver of the plate 
‘The Buildings called the Adelphi’ in 1771 
was B. Green. A copy is before me, and 
Mr. Austin Brereton in reproducing it gives 
the name of the engraver in full, ‘“‘ Ben- 
jamin Green.” ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE PRAYER Book 
(11 S. iii. 301).—W. C. B. might add to his 
interesting note on this subject a reminiscence 
of the Duty toward thy Neighbour to be 
found in ‘ Hamlet,’ ITI. ii. 351 :-— 

“* So I do still, by these pickers and stealers.” 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries seem to have 
been impressed by this quaint expression 
from the Prayer Book. They frequently 


| ing, and my hands from lying and slandering. 
— Mucedorus,’ I. iv. 129 

** Keeping your hands from lying and slander- 
ing. and your tongues from picking and stealing.” 
—‘ Selimus,’ 1981. 
Harrison, too, uses the expression, but he was 
a clergyyman :— 

‘*The people in the mean time live idly, disso- 
lutely, and by picking and stealing one from 
another.’’—‘ Elizabethan England’ (Scott ed.), 


p. 1338. 
P. A. McELWAINE. 
Dublin. 


CLERGYMEN AND CREsTs (11 8. li. 329).— 
F. T. F.’s suggestion that clergymen, as 
‘*men of peace,’ should bear their arms on 
a cartouche, derives no warrant from 
medieval heraldry, and is caleulated to 
disturb the repose of more than one departed 
prelate militant. With what fine scorn 
would such a proposal have been received 
by Antony Bek, Bishop of Durham, one of 
Edward I.’s most puissant generals of divi- 
sion, whose cross potent was so highly dis- 
tinguished among the banners of the Plan- 
tagenet army. And after Bannockburn, in 
the dismal years of the second Edward, who 
was there but William de Meltoun, Arch- 
bishop of York, to hold the English marches 
against the triumphant Scots ? 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


One hears it sometimes dogmatically 
asserted that clerics have no right to use 
helmets or crests. There is no ground for 
such an assertion, although it is legitimate 
to question the propriety of the use, either 
by ecclesiastics or by ladies, of what are 
primarily intended for emplovment in war 
or martial exercises. 

In most countries the nelmet and crest 
are replaced, for ecclesiastics, by a flat low- 
crowned hat, indicating the rank of the 
bearer by its colour, and the number of 
tassels of its cords. These hats, however, 
have never been in common heraldic use 
either in England or in Germany, and in the 
latter country, owing to the frequent union 
of ecclesiastical and temporal rank in the 
same person, crests and helms are frequently 
used by the dignified clergy. In England 
I should say that while a clergyman may, 
if he please, use the crest of his family, it 
would be more in accordance with custom 
and propriety to forgo such use. Foreign 
ecclesiastics often bear their arms on a simple 





oval escutcheon or cartouche, instead of on 
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a shield; but I do not think this has been 
generally customary in England. 
D. O. Hunter Briar, 
Fort Augustus. 


A clergyman in this country has never been 
denied the right of using a crest, if he is of 
an armorial family, and chooses to display it. 
A grant of arms to a clergyman includes 2a 
crest, and the emblazonment shows the 
helmet and crest. It is, however, very 
customary for clergymen not to make use of 
a crest in depicting their arms. On the 
other hand, an ecclesiastic of the rank of 
a bishop, archbishop, or cardinel is not 
entitled to use a crest. If a grant of arms 
is made to a bishop of the Church of England, 
the emblazonment consists of shield and 
mitre only, the crest being depicted in the 
margin, distinct from the emblazonment 
proper. The descendants of the bishop 
would use the crest in the ordinary manner. 

The use of the cartouche or oval seems to 
be nearly universal with ecclesiastics abroad, 
but not in this country. See ‘A Complete 
Guide to Heraldry,’ by A. C. Fox-Davies 
(London, T. C. & E. C. Jack, 1909). 

T. F. D. 


Hannau More Portraits (11 S. iii. 347). 
—On William Finden’s engraving (published 
25 August, 1834) of the painting by Opie, 
which is the frontispiece to W. Roberts’s 
‘Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Hannah More’ 
(4th ed., 1836), the original is described as 
‘““now in the possession of Lady Olivia B. 
Sparrow.” Was she also the owner of the 
portrait by Miss Reynolds ? 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


‘NicHotas NIcKLEBY, ‘‘ PopyLoruM 
TIBI”’?: SUPPRESSIONS IN ‘ Pickwick’ 
(11 S. iii. 244, 313).—I am afraid I was a 
little hasty in assuming that the words 
** populorum tibi’’ were in the ‘ Te Deum.’ 

‘I still hope to find them somewhere in the 
Psalms. The difficulty, however, remains: 
how did Dickens come upon the original, and 
what prompted him to transform it into 
** Popylorum tibi” ? 

HIPPOCLIDES desires to know the cryptic 
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= ‘ 
his friends inflamed him egainst it. Jerdan, 


one of these, cut the canvas into ribbons, 
and a controversy followed. Readers will 
not now find the passage, which, in a few 
years, was quietly dropped out. I remember 
once proposing an article on the Soanes— 
Sir John and his eccentric son George— 
to Boz, which he vetoed with every symptom 
of horror and disgust, as though it were a 
painful subject. 

I think there is only one other passage in 
‘Pickwick’ which hes been thus removed, 
and that is the rather gibing note on the 
worthy Mr. Jesse, apropos of Jingle’s dog 
story. 

Thad the fortune of living at Richmond 
just twelve years after the appearance of 
‘Pickwick,’ when Mr. Tupman might be pre- 
sumed to be living there also. Strange to 
say, there was then a resident who was 
the very picture of Mr. Pickwick, rosy, 
circular - spectacled, &c. This was Mr. 
Edgeworth, brother to the fair Maria. He 
was highly popular among the ladies. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 


In a schoolboys’ counting-out rime the 
last line ends: *‘ Hi cockolorum tibi, one, 
two, three.” Is it not likely that “ popy- 
lorum’”’ was a version of this same rime, 
known to Dickens ? 

H. SNowDEN WarRD. 

Authors’ Club. 


‘ Pickwick’ DIFFICULTIES (11 S. iii. 267» 
313, 332).—‘* Now then, old Strike-a-light !” 
is an expression which has been familiar 
to me for many years. It was applied to 
most “old codgers,’” men who had a reply 
to every question, or were good at “tit 
for tat’ in the way of repartee. Men who 
knew more than their fellows were addressed 
as ‘old Strike-a-light,” and were not lazy 
persons, but quite the other way, able to give 
information on small matters. to their 
fellow ‘“‘ working chaps.” The term was 
something of an affectionate or appreciative 
greeting. It might possibly have arisen 
from tinder-box days, or when a box of 
striking matches was somewhat of a rarity. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 





passage in ‘ Pickwick’ to which I made 
allusion. The euthor tells us, apropos of | 
the Cobham stone, that Mr. Pickwick’s por- | 
trait was painted in commemoration, and | 
that ‘he did not have it destroyed a few years | 
later.”’ It seems that about this time Sir | 
John Soane had his portrait painted, mean- 
ing to present it to an institution,but, as a | 
likeness, it was found too unflattering, and | 


‘“ RHUBARB”: ITS DERIVATION (11 S$. iii. 
328).—I certainly copied the statement about 
the Rha, or Volga, being ‘‘ a river in Pontus ” 
from somewhere; and I do not know that 
it is wrong. For Pontus was most vaguely 
used ; Lewis and Short explain it as meaning 


| (1) the Black Sea ; (2) the region about the 


Black Sea; (3) a particular district in Asia 
Minor. Mr. Lynn refers to the third sense ; 
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and the plant called the rha grew in the 


Pontus as used in the second sense. Lewis | 
and Short give Pontica radix, rhubarb, used | 


by Celsus. I suppose it was simply called 
so as growing in the country to the north 
of the Black Sea. How great a sinner must 
Ovid have been in writing verses ‘“‘ ex Ponto,” 
when all the while he was at Tomi, in Mesia, 
and not in Pontus (in the narrow sense) at 
ail! Water W. SKEAT. 


The principal geographical source of the 
Rha Ponticum of our cld herbalists was sup- 
posed to be Pontus, not the shores of the 
Caspian. Siberian rhubarb is now called 
Rheum Rhaponticum, but both Lyte(Dodoens) 
and Gerard distinguish between the rhubarb 
of the Volga and “ Pontick rubarb.” 


Gerard, at least, seems to confuse the former | Y 


with China rhubarb; Lyte calls the other 
* Rha of Turkie.” 

As regards the etymology of the word, 
Lemery, under Rhabarbarum, suggests that 
possibly the river Rha took its name from 
the root, not vice versa (!); and under 
Rhaponticum he says: ‘“c’est-a-dire, racine 
de Ponte, parce que cette racine étoit autre- 
fois apportée du Royaume de Ponte.’ Thus 
too Silvius (quoted in ‘ Alphita’): ‘‘ Reubar- 
barum a reu quod est radix et barbarum 
regione ubi oritur.”’ Cc. C. B. 


The Radix Pontica grows in Thrace, onthe 
borders of the Euxine Sea, north of the 
Caspian, Siberia, &c. Prosper Alpinus was 
of opinion that the Rha of Dioscorides was 
the root of Rheum Rhaponticum, which 
Alpinus obtained from Thrace in 1608 4.pD., 
and cultivated at Pavia, Paulus Agineta 
seems to make a distinction between Rha 
and Rheon, for he says that in the vomiting 
of pregnant women we may give “the 
blood-wort, boiled in water, for drink, and 
likewise dill, and Pontic root, called Rha in 
the dialect of that country.’’ In noticing the 
practice of the ancients, he says: “‘ Alvine 
discharges they promoted by giving turpen- 
tine to the extent of an olive, when going to 
rest; or, when they wished to purge more 
effectually, by adding a little rhubarb” 
(Rheon). Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xii., 
says the Rha is a river on the banks of 
which grows a root which bears its name, 
and is much renowned in medicine. 

Tom JONES. 


WatTteR R. BENJAMIN OF NEW YorK 
(11 S. iii. 189).—Jndah P. Benjamin, Q.C. 
(1811-84), was born of Anglo-Jewish parents 
at St. Croix, West Indies. He does not 
seem to have been in any way related to Mr. 


Walter R. Benjamin of New York. One 
would rather look for the latter’s connexion 
with Hawthorne through Park Benjamin 
(1809-64), born of New England parents 
at Demerara. <A poet and journalist, Park 
Benjamin edited The American Monthly 
Magazine, The New Yorker, and other pub- 
lications. Being contemporary with Haw- 
thorne, he may have corresponded with him 
on literary matters. 8S. W. S$. 


My guess is that Dr. Conway referred to 
the New York publisher of this name. To 
judge from his catalogues occasionally sent 
me, he deals largely in autographs and docu- 
ments. Mr. BRESLAR’s question can doubt- 
less be answered by addressing a letter to 
Mr. Benjamin at 225, Fifth Avenue, New 
fork. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


FIsHING IN FRESH WATER IN CLASSICAL 
Times (11 S. iii. 249, 350).—In a unique 
volume of paintings by Pietro Sante Bartoli— 
containing fine copies of frescoes and mosaics 
made by him from the walls of classical 
ruins found in his lifetime (1650), for 
Cardinal Camillo Massimo—occurs abeautiful 
early fourth-century representation of fishing 
with hook and line. The main subject, in 
three sections divided by architectural 
pilasters, is a Christian one. In the decora- 
tive foreground is a river with amorini fishing, 
quite in the best Pompeian manner. The 
original formed part of the rich vaulting 
adorning the so-called ‘* Tempio di Bacco” 
(in reality the tomb of Constantia, daughter 
of the Emperor Constantine), near 8. Agnese 
fuori le Mura, on the Via Nomentana. 

The subject of Aphrodite fishing on the 
seashore is a Greek one probably. It occurs 
|at Pompeii. Tibullus (ii. 6) refers to the 
use of the rod. Sr. CrarR BADDELEY. 





Plutarch in describing the trick which 
Cleopatra played upon Antony (‘ Vit. Ant.,’ 
929 a) does not say that they were angling 
in fresh water. In any case, the point of 
the jest was that dried fish (Ilovt:Kév tépeyos) 
—a red herring, so to speak—was attached to 
the hook. Epwarp BENSLY. 





| Prince CHARLES OF BouRBON-CAPUA 
| (11 S. iii. 329).—The Prince of Capua who 

made a ‘“‘ romantic marriage ’’ was younger 

brother of King Ferdinand II. of the Two 
| Sicilies. He was born 10 October, 1811, 
/and was the second son of King Francis I. 
| by his second marriage with Maria Isabella 
|of Spain, and full brother also of Queen 
| Maria Christina of Spain. He married later 
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During the summer of 1879 the Princess 


union was formed by civil marriage as well Vittoria, daughter of the beautiful Penelope 


as by the Catholic and Protestant rites—an 
Irish lady, Miss Penelope (Grice) Smyth of 
Ballynatray. She and her sister (who 
afterwards married ‘the rich old Lord | 
Dinorben ’’) lived at Naples with a duenna, 
Mrs. Phayre. Sir Richard F. Burton 
mentions them in the account of his boyhocd. | 
He writes :— 

**Penelope had always distinguished herself | 


Smyth of Limerick, was living with her 
relatives, I believe, at a country villa fcur 
or five miles from the Bagmi di Lucca, 
towards Lucca. The young princess, on the 


| occasion of a special ball which was attended 


by the officers of one of the cavalry regiments 
stationed at Lucca, appeared at the Royal 


| Casino, Bagni di Lucca, without any par- 


ticular stir, and was a gay partaker in the 


at Paris by mounting wild horses in the Bois de | medley of a lively cotillon which elosed the 


Boulogne, which ran away with her and shook 
her magnificent hair loose. She became a 
favourite at the Court of Naples, and amused | 
the dull royalties with her wild Irish tricks. It 
is said that, on one occasion, she came up with a 
lift instead of the expected vol au vent or pudding. 
She ended by marrying the Prince of Capua, 
greatly to the delight of the King, whe found an 
opportunity of getting rid of his brother.”’ 
An account of a dinner the Duke of Devon- 
shire gave in 1840 to the Duke of Sussex and 
Lady Cecilia Underwood, and the Prince of 
Capua and the Contessa di Mascoli (as his 
wife was afterwards called), will be found in 
Greville’s ‘Memoirs’ (vol. iv. p. 288). 

A. Francis STEUART. 


Prince Charles, that is, Charles Ferdinand 
Bourbon, Prince of Capua, was the brother 
of Ferdinand II., King of Naples and Sicily, 
better known as King Bomba. Penelope 
Smyth was the daughter of Grice Smyth, 
Esq., of Ballynatray, co. Waterford. They 
were married on 5 April, 1836, in somewhat 
romantic. circumstances. Having eloped 
from Naples to England in order to be married 
according to the rites of the English Church, 
their marriage was stopped by a caveat 
entered by the Sicilian envoy to this country 
in the interest of his master, King Bomba. 
The arguments for and against the union 
are briefly summarized in Ward’s ‘ Men of 
the Reign,’ 1885, pp. 157-8. The case was 
legally decided against the prince and 
princess. Nothing daunted, however, they 
caused their banns to be published, and were 
duly married at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, no valid reason being alleged to 
prevent the union. It was the fourth occa- 
sion on which the prince and princess had 
married each other. They were married 
once at Rome, once at Madrid, once at Gretna 
Green, and last of all in London. In 1862 
the Prince of Capua died, leaving his widow 
with two children, Prince Francesco Fer- 
dinando Carlo of Capua, and the Princess 
Vittoria Augusta Penelope. The Princess 
of Capua survived her husband until 15 De- 
cember 1882, dying at the royal villa of 
Martia, near Lucca. Scotus. 


| entertainment. 
| the ladies have the privilege of selecting their 





As usual in this dance, 
partners, by chance or choice. I shared the 
common lot, and probably owed the favour 
to my English nationality. 

I afterwards heard from an Irish friend 
the romantic story of Miss Penelope Smyth, 
the wife of the Bourbon prince. 

WirrtamM MERCER. 


THE AUTHORIZED VERSION: DATE OF 
ITS TRANSLATION (11 S. iii. 327).—Mr. 
Scrivener has observed with truth (‘ Intro- 
duction to Cambridge Paragraph Bible’) 
that ‘“‘ never was a great enterprise like the 
production of our Authorized Version carried 
out with less knowledge handed down to 
posterity of the labourers, their method, and 
order of working.” Hosts of writers have 
essayed to relate the story of our English 
Bible, but as a rule the result has been to 
leave the reader profoundly perplexed with 
regard to the points to which the Rev. W. 
Morr calls attention. And yet an explana- 
tion does not seem to be altogether beyond 
the range of possibility. In the history of 
the production of the Authorized Version two 
distinct periods require to be kept in mind: 
(1) the period of preparation, extending from 
1604 to 1607, and (2) the period of revision or 
reconstruction or making a new version out 
of old ones, extending from 1607 to 1610. 

As regards the first of these—the period of 
preparation—the work done was purely 
preliminary. Fifty-four scholars were ap- 
pointed, but only forty-seven of them took 
part in the work. Their names are given 
by Fuller, and reprinted by Anderson in 
his ‘ Annals of the English Bible.’ They were 
divided into six companies, and to each com- 
pany a different portion of Scripture was 
assigned. The duty required of them wag 
not to make a new translation, but merely 
to select the best of previous existing trans- 
lations, and such as gave the sense of the 
original most faithfully. The Bishops’ Bible 
was the groundwork of their labours, but 
Tindale’s, Matthew’s, Coverdale’s, Whit- 
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church’s, and the Geneva were also carefully 
examined. This preparatory work occupied 
about three years —Anderson, ‘ English 
Bible,’ says “‘four years” ; but this must 
be a mistake. Their labours terminated 
in 1607, when six different portions of Scrip- 
ture were submitted for final revision. 

The second period—the period of revision 
or reconstruction—began in the spring of 
1607. It was carried on by twelve scholars, 
two being chosen from each of the six former 
companies. Their work, it is said, occupied 
them for nine months, sitting day after day 
until it was finished. The result, or first 
draft of the Authorized Version, was then 
submitted for final correction to two of their 
number, Dr. Miles Smith and Bilson, Bishop 
of Winchester. 

It may be added that the Bible of 1611 was 
not entered on the Stationers’ Registers 
because it was only a revised edition. The 
best and most recent writers on the whole 
subject are, I believe, Mr. H. W. Hoare in 
‘Our English Bible, the Story of its Origin 
and Growth,’ and Mr. A. W. Pollard in 
‘Records of the English Bible.’ 

W. Scorr. 


In the Introduction to the Official Guide to 
the Bible Exhibition in the British Museum 
(pp. 16-17) it is stated that, though six com- 
panies of translators (forty-seven names) had 
been formed for the purpose in 1604, it was 
not until 1607 that the work of translation 
was “‘ definitely ’’ taken in hand. 

c. €. B. 
|Mr. Tom Jonrs sends a long extract from the 
Guide, which we have forwarded to the querist.] 


MEDIZVAL ‘‘OBERAMMERGAUS”’ (11 S. 
iii. 267, 333).—In the York mystery play of 
‘Corpus Christi’ (1415)—and doubtless 
in the corresponding cycles at Towneley, 
Chester, and Coventry—pageant 34, pro- 
vided by the Tunners, represented Jesus 
bearing His cross to Calvary, &c.; pageant 
35, provided by the Pinners, Latoners, and 
Painters, the cross, Jesus stretched upon 
it on the earth, four Jews scourging and 
dragging Him with ropes, and afterwards 
uplifting the cross and the body of Jesus 
nailed to it, on Mount Calvary ; pageant 36, 
provided by the Butchers and Poulterers, 
the cross, two thieves crucified, Jesus 
hung on the cross between them, Mary the 
mother of Jesus, John, Mary, James and 
Salome, a centurion, Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus laying Him in the tomb, &e. 

The extant Cornish mystery plays consist 
of aconnected series of three sub-cycles, 


the central one of which is the Passio 
Domini, the life of ‘Christ from the tempta- 
tion to the crucifixion. 

An English play (composed about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and extant 
in a MS. which dates from the beginning of 
the sixteenth) deals with the lowering of 
Christ from the cross, and was intended for 
performance on Gcod Friday. 
| A grotesque dance, performed by Jews, 
| with accompaniment of music, round the 
/eross on which Christ hangs, is to be met 
| with not only in the Coventry Mysteries, 
but likewise in some German mystery plays. 

Prof. Creizenach says :— 

‘*If in a processional play (such as the York 

Mysteries, for example) one character appeared in 
several scenes, it was, necessarily, represented by 
| different persons: Christ on the Mount of Olives 
| was a different individual from Christ before Pilate 
| or on Golgotha.” 
Nowadays at Oberammergau the same 
actor takes the part of Christus or the 
Virgin, as the case may be, throughout the 
entire drama. A. R. Bayley, 


[U. also thanked for reply. } 





ANANIAS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (11 8S. 
iii, 266, 333).—I do not for a moment 
suggest that the Puritans knew anything 
about the ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ but as a 
matter of fact there has been a St. Ananias * 
whose day is kept in the Roman Catholic 
Church on 16 December (Festum Trium 
Puerorum). The three boys in question 
were Ananias, Azarias, and Misael. 

Ey Ee 


In the ‘ Kent Parish Registers, Marriages,’ 
Phillimore series, Staplehurst, p. 115, is this 
entry: ““Ananias Homard of Maydston 
and Susana Glover, 27 Dec., 1688.” 

R. J. FYNMORE, 


For the use of Sapphira it is difficult to 
devise an explanation, but for Ananias why 
should we not assume that the good Ananias 
of Acts ix. and xxii.--12 was he whose name 
was chosen ? S. S. BaastEr. 

Higher Turnpike, Marazion, Cornwall. 


**Secunpo ” (11 8. iii. 347).—A Segundo 
bridle must refer to a bridle with a Segundo 
bit, which is the iron part of a bridle. The 
important improvement introduced was in 
giving to the mouthpiece a partial rotary 
movement on the branches, by which means 
its position is always horizontal to the tongue 
(‘The Loriner,’ Latchford on ‘Bridle Bits,’ 
1871). In the list of engravings are a 





Segundo bit, No. 41, and a Buxton Segundo, 
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No. 81. The reader is referred to Segundo’s 
work, dedicated to King George IV., entitled 
‘A Treatise on the Suitable Bitting of Horses, 
with a Description of a New System of Bridle 
Bits, invented by Don Juan Segundo,’ 
translated from the original Spanish MS., 
1832. Tom JONES. 


THE “‘ ALEPPO MERCHANT * Inn (11 S. ii. 
289).—No such name as “* Aleppo Merchant ’ 
appears among inns mentioned in itineraries | 


or travel sketches in Wales towards the close | 


of the eighteenth century. It may therefore 


be inferred that the inn at Carno, Mont- | 
not erected until the) 


gomeryshire, was 
succeeding century. The reason for its 
being so called can only be conjectured. 
Aleppo in former times was one of the 
greatest emporiums of the East, attracting 
traders from all quarters. An Aleppo 
merchant was the synonym for one whose 
goods could always be depended on to give 
satisfaction. Hence probably the inn at | 
Carno was so named to indicate the exce! 
lence of its provision for both man and 
beast. U. 


The name of this public-house probably 
owes its origin to Aleppo, in Syria, one of the | 
chief commercial Turkish towns, its mer- 
chants at one time being ranked amongst | 
the greatest traders in the world. 

T. SHEPHERD. 


Litany: SPITTING AND STAMPING THE 
Feet (11 S. iii. 148, 
to which Mr. RatcuirFe refers of spitting 
in front of a toad in order to avert bad luck 
may be illustrated by a comparison of Joseph 
Hall in the ‘ Postseript to the Reader’ at 
the end ~se the last three books of his ‘ Vir- 
gidemiz ’ 

* But w ‘ cali vices be unblamed for fear of | 
blame? And if thou mayest spit upon a toad un- 
venomed. ,why mayest thou not speak of vice without 
danger ?’ 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


With reference to Mr. ApDDLESHAW’s 
remarks I may say that ultra-orthodox 
Jews daily prayed to be saved from every 
form of contamination, both physical and 
spiritual, and whenever one of them en- 


countered a dog, or a rat, or a pervert from | 
he would almost unconsciously | 
The only excuse | 


Judaism, 
resort to expectoration. 
I can offer for this habit is the one cited 
respecting a bad odour, for which there may | 
be excellent physiological reasons. 

M. L. R. BRresiar, 


217, 294).—The practice | 


I think we have an allusion to the custom 
of spitting during church service in Earle’s 
* Micro- cosmographie. > One of the cha- 
racteristies of ‘‘a young rawe Preacher ”’ is 
**he has an excellent faculty in bemoaning 
| the people, and spits with a very good grace. 
Pp. A. McEtw AINE. 


In lveland people in a rage spit—p.o- 
bably to put themselves in a_ towering 
passion. At least, some do. 

Even in America I saw one Irishman so 
‘spit. As a liner left Boston Quay, carrying 
some Harvard University students who 
were cwaggeringly full of themselves, and 
|yaaking hideous howls, the yelling made 
che man of the tit spit out the bitterness 
that was in him. . F. P. STocKiey. 

University College, 5 


Tne most sacred promise one can extract 
frova little boys in Ireland is to make them 
| draw their right fingers across their throats. 
| and spit in doing so. DUNMURRY. 


| MarsHAL TALLARD, PRISONER OF WAR 
| (11 S. iii. 289)—The surrender of Tallard 
‘on the battle-field of Blenheim is repre- 
| sented (in high relief) on a terra-cotta ane 
| in the Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
| Presumably, the plaque is the work of an 
| eighteenth-century wa 
. L. Moreton. 


A whole-length portrait of Marshal Tal- 
lard, executed by J. Mariette, is mentioned 
in Noble’s continuation of Granger’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical History,’ ii. 417. Noble’s re- 
| marks on the Marshal’s captivity in England, 
| pp. 417-18, may be worth reading. 

SvurTocs. 

| JAMES BALLANTYNE’S Ketzso Press (11 8. 
iii. 347).—Mr. Grant credits Ballantyne 
with having printed Lewis’s ‘ Tales of Terror,’ 
and he may be right; but I would suggest 
that he is confusing it with ‘An Apology 
for Tales of Terror,’ Kelso, printed at the 
| Mail office, 1799. This was by Scott, and 
was “the first specimen of a press after- 
wards so celebrated’ (see Lockhart, chap. 
1x). 

Another book printed by James Ballan- 
tyne at Kelso was “‘ Memoirs of the Cele- 
brated Dwarf, Joseph Boruwlaski, a Polish 
Gentleman. Translated from the Original 
French of M. Boruwlaski, and carefully 
‘revised and corrected. 1801.” See ‘The 
Ballantyne Press and its Founders, 1796- 
| 1908,’ Edinburgh, Ballantyne, Hanson & 

| Co., 1909, Won. H. PEEt. 


even: 
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Ballantyne while in Kelso printed for 
Sir Walter Scott ‘ Apology for the Tales of 
Terror.’ According to Allibone, the booklet, 
of which only 12 copies were printed, bore 
an Edinburgh imprint; but it is evident 
from Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ that the 
printing was done solely at the Kelso press. 
The third vclume of ‘ Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border,’ bearing also the Edinburgh 
imprint, was for the most part printed at 
Kelso before Ballantyne removed to Edin- 
burgh. Separate copies of some of Scott’s 
minor poems were also produced at the 
Kelso press. ‘Sir Tristram,’ which did not 
appear till 1804, was in part, at least, the 
work of Ballantyne’s Kelso press. 

The situation is somewhat complicated 
by the fact that in the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth 
Kelso boasted two printers. Ballantyne’s 
rival, a man named Palmer, edited a news- 
paper called The British Chronicle from 
1783 to 1803. I have a note of some of 
his publications issued in 1782, 1784, 1789, 
and 1803. These are not to be mistaken 
for Ballantyne’s work. As is generally 
known, Ballantyne started The Kelso Mail 
in 1796, which still continues to be pub- 
lished. 

Would Mr. Grant oblige by stating the 
nature of the publication ‘The History 0 
the Families o’ the Farmers and the Light- 
bodies ’ ? W. S. S. 


May Day: May-Games: May-Poies 
(11 S. iii, 321, 371).—The quotation from 
Glover’s ‘ KNingsthorpiana’ (1883) may 
perhaps be admitted in full. It is the 78th 
item among the ‘‘ Ordinances and Statutes 
made by the consent of all the inhabitants 
of the Towne of Kyngesthorpe (North- 
amptonshire) in tke tyme of Robert Coke, 
Bayly there, anno primo Edwardi sexti 
(1547) ” :— 

“78 Itm, that the chosynge of the kynge and 
quene for the May Gaymes shalbe chosin uppon 
Kastern day after Evynsonge and he or she that do 
refuse the election shall forfaytt vis. viiid., and the 
Baylye to distresse immediately for the same, and 
for to have the one halfe for his labor and the other 
halfe to the Churche.” 

Joun T. Pace. 


RosBeRT Rotito GILLESPIE AT VELLORE 
(11 S. iii. 348).—Cox. PEARSE’s question 


gives me the opportunity of asking where 
T*can find an account of what happened 
at Vellore. 

In ‘ Battles of the Nineteenth Century ’ 
Gillespie is incidentally referred to as “ the 
hot-headed soldier who, single-handed, had 


‘galloped a few years before to help the 
| besieged residents of Vellore.’”” And mention 
is made in ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends’ of his 
|/monument in St. Paul’s, as that of ‘“ Gilles- 
| pie, who escaped from the row at Vellore.” 
| This is all that I have been able to learn. 
On the said monument he is not, if my 
memory serves me, described as K.C.B. ; 
I suppose, therefore, that he was gazetted 
to that honour before news arrived of his 
death. E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory, Hants. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND c. 1750 (11 S. iii. 
349).—The book inquired for is “‘ Thesaurus 
Rerum Ecclesiasticarum. Being an Account 
of the Valuations of all the Ecclesiastical 

'Benefices in the several Dioceses in England 
‘and Wales, by John Ecton. Second edition, 
by Browne Willis. Published in 1754.” 
It can often be purchased second-hand very 
cheaply. T. Crate. 


| The pages of the book referred to belong 
| to the ‘ Thesaurus Rerum Ececlesiasticarum ’ 
| of John Ecton, London, 1763. An improved 


ledition of this work was issued by John 


| Bacon in 1786, and is known as ‘ Bacon’s 
|Liber Regis.’ The dioceses of Carlisle, 
Chester. and Durham there occupy pp. 1189- 
1277. Under Manchester, p. 1233, are 
'mentioned, besides the Collegiate Church, 
St. Anne’s, St. John’s, St. Mary’s, and 
St. Paul’s. ‘‘ Manchester ’’ is indexed only 
'under ‘‘ Collegiate Church.” J.T. FP. 
Durham. 

[Mr. R. Austin, Mr. W. P. Courtney, and the 


| Rev. W. D. Macray also refer to Ecton.] 


Lonpon Remarns (11 S. iii. 346).—The 
| interesting note by SyLviona prompts me 
'to ask what became of the fine flagstones on 
the space at the eastern end of the Royal 
| Exchange between the entrance to ‘‘ Lloyd’s”’ 
|and Royal Exchange Buildings, They were 
|removed many years ago and replaced with 
‘asphalt, much to the regret of workers 
| thereabouts. Ceci, CLARKE, 
Junior Athenzum Club. 


WALTON AND Cotton MEDAL (11 S. iii. 
329).—I have in my possession a medal 
somewhat similar to the one described by 
|W. B. H. The description is as follows. 
The medal is bronze, slightly larger in dia- 
meter than a half-crown, and is boldly and 
well modelled. Obverse: bust of Walton, 
with “Izaak Walton” round it. At the 
| bottom the date mpcccxxt., and “ Avern 
F.” Reverse: a tomb surmounted by an 
urn, on each side of the tomb being trees 
and foliage, whilst leaning against the tomb 
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: een : 
is an angler with his rod and basket. On|  Gratious or Gracines Street (11 S. 


the tomb itself is ‘‘ Izaak Walton, Born 1593, 
Died 1683.’ At the foot is ‘“T. Gosden” 
and also ‘* Avern F.”’ 
‘** Piscatoribus Sacrum.” 

CHARLES DRURY. 


I suggest that the great interest in ‘ The 
Complete Angler,’ as shown by (at least) 
seven editions between 1808 and 1824, 
accounts for the production of the medal, 
of which I have a bronze specimen. The 
Walton and Cotton Club is further evidence 
of interest. 

W. B. H. does not mention Gosden’s 
edition of ‘The Complete Angler,’ 1822, 
which I see recorded in G. C. 
cheap issue. S. S. BaGsTErR. 

Higher Turnpike, Marazion, Cornwall. 


CORPSE BLEEDING IN PRESENCE OF THE 
MURDERER (11 S. ii. 328, 390, 498; iii. 35, 
92).—One of the popular beliefs most widely 
current and very deeply rooted among the 
Japanese is that after death and _ before 
burial blood issues from the nostrils of a 
man when his body is approached by some 
of his relatives whom he particularly loved 
in his life. Many are the examples of this 
preserved in every aged person’s memory, 
but, curiously enough, it is very seantily 
mentioned in Japanese literature. 

A few days ago I met an old friend other- 
wise very trustworthy, and we had a con- 
versation on this subject. He proved a 


staunch adherent of this belief, adducing | 
in proof of it the fact that some thirty years | 


since he witnessed the headless corpse of a 
fisherman stranded on the shore, from whose 
neck blood began to flow when it was ap- 
proached by the man’s only aunt, who had 
been especially kind to him all his life. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


The fear of ‘‘ a meere dull phisitian,”’ says 
Earle, “is, least the carcasse should bleed.” 
_The jest involved here about doctors 
killing their patients is not new. 
wood’'s ’pothecary asks :— 
_.. Whom have ye known die honestly 
Without help of the ’pothecary ” 
The pardoner magnifies his office :— 
If ye killed a thousand in an hour's space, 
When come they to heaven, dying out of grace ? 
But the ’pothecary’s answer is convincing : 
If a thousand pardons about your necks were tied, 
When come they to heaven if they never died ? 
‘The Four PP.’ 
P. A. McELwatne. 
Dublin. 


Around the design is | 


Davies’s | 


Hey- | 


iii. 149, 175, 212).—It has not, I think, been 

/noted that White in his ‘ Antiquities of 
Selborne’ says that the lower part of the 
village next the Grange, in which are a 
pond and a stream, is well known by the 
name of Gracious Street, an appellation not 
at all understood :— 

‘* There is a lake in Surrey, near Chobhan, called 
also Gracious-pond; and another, if we mistake 
not, near Hedleigh in the county of Hants. This. 
strange denomination we do not at all comprehend, 
and conclude that it may bea corruption from some 
~— word, itself perhaps forgotten.”—Ed. 1900, 
p. 350. 


There is also a Gracious Ford five miles 

west of Bampton in North Devon. 

J. Ho~tpen MacMIcHakEt. 
| * Hamner’ In 1585 (11 S. iii. 267, 311).— 
|I am much obliged for the answers to my 
query. What I partieularly wish to know, 
| however, is where to find evidence that 
|a Hamlet play was acted at Cambridge in 
| 1585. Mr. Crouch Batchelor, the Baconian, 
in his pamphlet ‘Francis Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare,’ states (p. 18) that there is 
evidence to this effect ; but though I have 
spent days in the B. M. Reading-Room in 
search thereof, I have found no trace of it. 

I should be also much obliged if any 
Shakesperian would tell me the title of a book 
| published within the last five years in which 
| reference is made to the arrival at Leith by 
boat of a party of players and musicians. 
Ionta. 





“C” anp “T” INTERCHANGED (11 S. 


iii, 229, 351).—The seventh line in col. 2 
'of my reply should read “appears as ¢i 
|in the verb qa-tal-ti.”’ J. T. F. 


LAWRENCE STREET, St. GILES’S-IN-THE- 
Frievps (11 S. iii. 309).—Lawrence Street is 
| probably named after Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
| President of the Royal Academy, who lived 
| for twenty-five years at 65, Russell Square, 
| W.C., and died there 7 January, 1830. 
T. SHEPHERD, 


| A Curious Box (11 S. iii. 308).—I have 
| known a box that answers in some respects 
re the one referred to by E. V. L. The 
| size was about the same; of there being a 

drawer I am not certain. The top had 
|not holes in it, but had a pincushion ; the 
| bottom had a heavy piece of lead let into 
|it and covered with green baize. It was 
|ealled a “heavy cushion,” and was used 
| to pin a pieee of work to, such as a seam 
| to be sewn. This must be, if still in exist- 
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ence, a hundred years old. The baize at 


the bottom was certainly intended as an | 


aid to its not slipping on the table. The 
inside of the box was only used for keeping 
cottons in. E. R. 8. Boys. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


London Clubs: their History and Treasures. By 

Ralph Nevill. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. NEVILL has got hold of an excellent subject, 
and made an entertaining volume out of it. He 
revels in anecdote which, if not always new to the 
expert student of history and memoirs, will 
probably be fresh to the present generation of 
readers. He covers in part some of the ground 
of his ‘ Light Come, Light Go,’ a history of 
gambling, so that there is some repetition of 
matter concerning the gamesters of Brooks’s. 
That volume contains an illustration of ‘ The 
Gambling-Room’ of the club just mentioned 
which would have been appropriate here. The 
illustrations presented to us are, however, all 
to the point. 

Rapid changes have been passing over club-life 
of recent years, and Mr. Nevill does not fail to 
supply interesting details of the conservative 
members who grumble at innovations—such as 
increased facilities of smoking, largely due to 
the example of King Edward—and have in some 
cases by their obstinacy led to the departure of 
prominent men, and subsequent collapse of their 
favourite institution. 

The hospitality of the Garrick Club is famous. 
At this place of good entertainment our late and 
well-beloved editor was a favourite, and we are 
pleased to find the following reference to him, 
which is unnoted in the Index :— 

‘““The Beefsteak Club, like the Garrick, once 
contained quite a number of members who had a 
great disinclination to go to bed, and who lingered 
late over the pleasant talk of the supper-table. 
Here also the spirit of the age has effected a 
change, for practically all the old school of Beef- 
steakers, of which that most delightful of men, 
the late Joseph Knight, was such a brilliant 
example, are gone, and the hours kept are now 
very reasonable.” 

Besides clubs which aim merely at social life 
and the pleasures of the table, there are others 
which cater for higher qualifications, and Mr. 
Nevill has found much of interest concerning the 
Dilettanti Society and ‘‘ The Club,” of which 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Fox, Gibbon, and 
other great men were members, and which, 
demanding distinction as a qualification for 
entrance, ‘‘ is perhaps the most exclusive institu- 
tion in Europe.” The Travellers, which refused 
to admit Cecil Rhodes, has a similar reputation. 

Mr. Nevill imagines Dr. Johnson saying of the 
modern club, “ Sir, this may be a palace, but it 
is no club,’ and one can fairly imagine some 
such dictum from the philosopher. But when 
he speaks of ‘‘ the days when Dr. Johnson blew 
his cloud by the side of an old-fashioned fire- 
place,” he is surely at fault. We gather from 
Boswell’s great work that Johnson did not smoke 
himself, thougb he viewed the habit with leniency. 





| Upper Norwood Atheneum: the Record of the 


co Meetings and Summer Excursions, 
19M, 


WE are delighted to find the Upper Norwood 
Atheneum in such a flourishing cond'tion ; new 
members are being enrolled, and these not only add 
to the number of the ramble!s, but are prepared to 
take their part in conducting rambles and reading 
papers. 

The winter visits included Fishmongers’ Hall 
and St. Magnus the Martyr, conducted by Mr. 
Frederick Higgs, and Deptford and Sayes Court, 
by Mr. William F. Potter. In St. Nicholas’s 
churchyard, Deptford, was found the following 
epitaph to the memory of a publican : ‘‘ God takes 
the good, too good on earth to stay ; and leaves 
the bad, too bad to take away.”’ In the church-. 
yard of St. Paul’s, Deptford, is an epitaph in 
memory of Mrs. Mary Hawtree, midwife, who died 
in 1734, and gave silver christening bowls to St. 
Paul’s and St. Nicholas’s. On her tombstone 
is this inscription: ‘‘ She was a devoted mother 
and the best of wives ;_ she brought into the world 
more than 3,000 lives.” 

The first summer excursion was to Walton-on-the 
Hill, conducted by Mr. Charles Wheeler, followed 
by one to Great Berkhamsted, conducted by 
Mr. Alfred Burch. An important ramble was that 
to Lesnes Abbey, under the auspices of Mr. W. T. 
Vincent, who is actively engaged in the excava- 
tions being made there under the direction of 
the Woolwich Antiquarian Society. 

Another interesting trip was to Ickenham, 
when Mr. A. J. Pitman took charge of the party,.. 
It seems hard to realize that this quiet, secluded: 
village is but sixteen miles from London. The. 
registers in the church date back to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Mr. Pitman made 
reference to Roger Crab, one of the most re- 
markable worthies connected with Ickenham, 
who was ‘‘a devotee of the simple life long 
before the phrase had been devised.” 

An entire day was devoted to Chichester, when 
Mr. Henry W. Burrows and Mr. W. J. Burrows 
acted as leaders. The Roman pottery in the 
Museum was inspected, and Prebendary Codring- 
ton welcomed the party to the Cathedral, and 
called attention to every point of interest. After- 
wards a remnant of the city \ all was traversed, 
“‘and in the open undercroft of the Council 
Chamber the inscribed Roman stone was seen 
bearing the name of Puders, who was mentioned 
by St. Paul when writing to Timothy.” As archi- 
tects, Messrs. Burrows hoped by their paper 
‘*to awake in the non-architectural members of 
the Society an interest in the comparative study 
of the grand examples of the architecture of the 
Middle Ages. The planning, design, and orna- 
mentation of these buildings is, in itself, a charming 
study, and when the main facts are grasped, the 
reward is indeed great. The buildings themselves 
carry their own history ; each moulding and carving 
is characteristic of its period, and carries, so to 
speak, a mark which is as distinctive to the con- 
nois eur as the hall mark to the jeweller, or the 
pottery mark to the expert in “hina.” 

The visit to Windsor, when Mr George Thatcher 
conducted, included ladies, and Canon Dalton 
showed the party over St. George’s Chapel. 


Eltham Manor, under the leadership of Messrs. 
Frederic and Herbert J. Weise, formed another . 
delightful ramble. Mr. Harold F. Murrell took 
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the members to Chelmsford and_the churches Jonson’s ‘ Royall Masques,’ small 4to, unbound, 


at Great Baddow, Sandon, and Danbury; Mr. 


excessively rare, n.d. (1608), 1251.; and a col- 


T. C. Thatcher gave the ramblers a pleasant lection of Poetical Broadsides and Tracts temp. 


afternoon at Mimms; and a ramble to Bromley 


was conducted by Mr. R. M. Bromley. 


- An introduction to each paper has been written 
by Mr. W. F. Harradence, and the ‘ Record’ is 
edited with his usual care by that old friend of the 
The illustrations 
add much to the charm of this delightful little 


ramblers, Mr. Theophilus Pitt. 


volume. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—MAY. 


, gMr. BERTRAM DOBELL’S Catalogue 195 contains 
the first edition of Allen’s ‘ Killing noe Murder,’ 
small 4to, vellum, 1657, 11. 12s. ‘‘ This was 
printed <clandestinely and is excessively rare. 
It is said to have struck such terror into the mind 
of Cromwell as to render the concluding part of 
his life miserable.’ Under America are three 
important items: ‘The Historie of the West 
Indies,’ by Peter Martyr, translated by Eden, a 
fine copy, calf, London, printed for Thomas 
Adams, 1612, 181. ; Smith’s ‘ Historie of Virginia,’ 
avery good large copy, folio, russia by F. Bedford, 
1624, 681.; and Bickham’s ‘ British Monarchy,’ 
folio, original calf, 1749, 31. 10s. A large clean 
copy of Higden’s * Policronicon,’ translated by 
Trevisa, 1495, folio, old calf, is 707. This is the 
second edition ; it does not contain the leaf at the 


end with Caxton’s device, but is otherwise perfect. | 


Mr. Dobell says that it seems doubtful whether 
the bock should have this device, as the Huth, 
Spencer, Ashburnham, British Museum, and 
other copies all have the said leaf in facsimile. 
No copy having the leaf is recorded in Living- 
ston’s ‘ Auction Prices.’ 
Worde are ‘ The Cronycles of Englonde’ and the 
* Pilgrimage of Perfection.’ Among first editions 
are ‘ Endymion,’ in original boards, excessively 
rare in such a fine condition, enclosed in blue 
morocco case, 651.; another copy, boards, uncut, 
some leaves slightly foxed, 38/.; ‘ Elia,’ also the 
‘Last Essays,’ 2 vols., orange morocco, two 
Jeaves in vol. i. a little stained, 32/.; ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ inner margin of title mended, otherwise 
very good copy, small 4to, morocco, 1669 (from 
the library of Dr. Gott), 33/.; also ‘ Paradise 
Regain’d,’ to which is added ‘ Samson Agonistes,’ 
a fine crisp copy, apparently on thicker paper 
than usual, original calf, 1671, 30/.; Milton’s 
prose work ‘The Liberty of Unlicenc’d Print- 
ing, 1644, a fine clean copy, slight stain on 
title, 407. ; a rare collection of Pope, including 
‘The Universal Prayer,’ 10/7. 10s.; Byron’s 
‘Tours of Idleness,’ crimson morocco, by Riviére, 
1807, 8i. 8s.; Browning’s ‘Bells and Pome- 
granates,’ the very rare No. V., ‘A Blot in the 
*Seutcheon,’ sewn, cut copy, slightly soiled, 
Moxon, 1843, 51. 10s. ; ‘ Pickwick,’ original parts ; 
Blackmore’s novels; and many others. There 
are autograph letters of Dickens and_ others. 
Under Bibliography is Scott’s Catalogus Librorum, 
the first issued by a London bookseller, 1687, 
1/. 12s. 

Mr. Dobell includes a selection of books from 
the library of the late Charles Butler, just dis- 
persed at Sotheby’s. We have space to note 
only a fine copy of the first edition, with all the 
edges uncut, of Milton’s ‘ Eikonoklastes,’ small 
4to, vellum, 1649, 45/.; a fine large copy of 


Under Wynkyn de} 


Charles IT., 527. 


| Mr. George P. Johnston’s Edinburgh Catalogue 

93 contains many items of Scottish interest. 
| collection of the Black Acts, printed in black-letter, 
| 1566-82, folio, old calf, is 16l.; Adamson’s 
|‘ Muse’s Welcome to Prince James,’ 1618, folio. 
| calf, a fine copy, 4/. 4s.; and first edition of 
| Buchanan’s ‘ Rerum Scoticarum Historia,’ 1582, 
| folio, original citron morocco, with the rare leaf 
| of errata, 31. 3s. (considered to be one of the most 
beautiful examples of early Scottish printing). A 
| fine set of the publications of the Bannatyne Club, 
| 156 vols., 4to, 8vo, and folio, is 2251. “There is 
j; also a set of the Maitland Club, besides works 
| under Highlands, Kirk of Scotland, Mary, Queen 
| of Scots, and Civil War Tracts. Other items are 
| Tucker's ‘ Revenues of Excise and Customs in 
Scotland,’ 1656, extremely rare, 2/. 18s. ; ‘ Songs 
of the North,’ 1l. 18s. ; and the first publication 
| of Scott, ‘ The Chase’ and ‘ William and Helen,’ 
| two ballads translated from Biirger, Edinburgh, 
| 1807, 4to, 17. 15s. (the issue of 1796 with fresh 
| title-page). Twoitems bring past days back to us : 
Mrs. Norton’s ‘ The Undying One,’ and 13 vols. of 
| novels by Miss Sydney Owenson, afterwards Lady 
| a. whose memoirs were edited by Hepworth 

ixon. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Mr. JOHN RADCLIFFE.—Mr. W. Jackson Pigott 
writes :— 

‘“Mr. John Radcliffe of Furlane, Greenfield, 
Yorkshire, died on the 8th inst. at his residence 
Furlane. He was a contributor and subscriber 
to ‘ N. &Q.,’ and published, I believe, some works 
on genealogical subjects, including notes on his 
parish church of Saddeworth. He was well versed 
in family history. I knew him and corresponded 
with him for a number of years, and always found 
him ready to assist in unravelling difficult genea- 
logical researches. Up to the time of his death 
he was engaged in compiling an exhaustive list 
of the older orders of Knights of the Garter, &c., 
and was able to write to me about three weeks 
ago in his usual clear calligraphy.” 








Aotices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpirorIaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


FLORENCE (‘‘ Fanny Kemble ’’).—She died in 
London, 15 January, 1898, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. See notice in the Supplement to 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ 





